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*‘God of the lonely soul, 
God of the comfortless, 

For these and such as these 
We ask Thy Tenderness.”’ 


“TI only ask of Thee 
The marvel of a space 
Where these forgot and blind 
May look upon Thy face.” 
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Firmness, poise and tact are essentials, and a reward system will aid 
greatly.—Evelene Brown. 


The classroom itself must be a place of joy and happiness; satisfactory 
effort will follow.—Anna B. Brittain. 


Think twice before you act, and thus make sure that you are dealing 
justly with the case in hand.—Dora I. Gay. 


Deprivation of special privileges should only be resorted to when abso- 
lutely necessary.—Josephine M. Richardson. 


Be so honest in dealing with the children that you will win their esteem 
and obedience rather than command it.—Marietta E. Botto. 


Never take away from the child that which he has earned, but rather 


raise the privileges of the rest of the class—Lena Hemphill. 5 


The method must be one of encouragement, and not discouragement, so 
that the child may find happiness thru usefulness.—K. J. Roese. 


Be sure that you never do anything to the child that you would not want 
the parent to be in the room and see and know about.—C. Ellingson. 


She must know the individual characteristics and possibilities of each 
child, and not expect to follow a set plan for all pupils—Frances Long. 


Two points: First, have as few things as possible on the forbidden list; 
second, ask of a child nothing that is beyond his power to give.—Edna R. 
Jatho. 


She must have the children want to do what she wants them to do; she 
must create in them the desire to really wish to carry out her wishes.— 
Georgie K. Miller. 


She should be very careful of her dress and voice. A kind word and 
a pat on the shoulder will work wonders, and a dainty dress and a pleasant 
smile help a great deal—Charlotte N. McIntosh. 


As the object to be gained in the special class is the happiness of the 
children, usually putting before the child in the form of a privilege the thing 
that you want him to do will be all that is necessary.—Hazel B. Caryl. 


Much may be done by the idea of competition—i. ¢., selecting children 
of the same capabilities as friendly rivals—but I do not believe in offering 
rewards to the class as a whole for the best work; there are so many differ- 
ences of ability —Jennie M. Churco. 
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r A Case Report of Potential Feeble- Mindedness 
7 ES "BA. Doll SUNS? Ge oe 


Assistant Psychologist, The Tralaiee School, Vineland, New Jj ersey. 


Not long ago we. ventured. to publish a préliniina Teport of a study on 
the existence and methods of detecting ‘an important type ‘of mental defective 
to which no attention has heretofore been called.* Research in this field 
necessarily progresses slowly and we must await the passing of time before 
convincing proof of the matter, statistical in nature, can be'presented. 
Meanwhile some evidence may be advanced in the form of case studies of 

_ this type, or rather degree, of feeble-mindedness. Such reports have the 
advantage of covering a greater variety of data than is possible in statistical 
tables, and at the same time are in many respects much more convincing. 
The present report,is by no means so complete in its details as we should 
like and lacks certain estas data, diate a comprehensive pepchintriog 

examination. 

a One recalls that our nae definition described potentially feeble-minded 

children as “young children whose ultimate mental development does not 
exceed that of a normal child of 12 years, but who at the time of first 
examination do not show a difference of more than’ three years between 
their mental and chronological ages.” * This defimition might be nmiodified 
Ss so as to include some other criterion of diagnostic iherital' rétardation, for 
j example, I. Q. under 75, or some higher mental age limit,-if' tiew investiga= 
tions necessitate a change in current standards. Although’the conditién’ is 
defined from the standpoint of absence of initial intelligence retardation, 
this is by no means the sole criterion. Potential defectiveness may and does 
manifest itself in several ways before intelligence discrepancies are evident, 
but because of the important role of intellectual:status in the diagtiosis of 
feeble-mindedness we have brought into prominence this characteristic. 

We therefore introduce the Binet-Simon results as " first phase of we 

clinical study. 












































George G. Potentially Feeble- Minded: 
Binet-Simon Examination—This boy was first examined by Dr. H. H. 
Goddard in February, 1911, at the age of 7.7 years. By the 1910 revision 1 
of the Binet-Simon Scale his mental age was 7.2, which by the 1911 revision : 





*E. A. Doll, Preliminary Note on “the Diagnosis of Potential Feeble-Mindedness. 
TRAINING ScHooL BULLETIN, Vol. 13, No. 3, May, 1916. 


*See also E. A. Doll, Anthropometry as an Aid to Mental Diagnosis. Vineland; 
1916, page 72. 
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becomes 7.0. He was not able to copy the square or the diamond, but 
passed all other tests at V, VI, and VII years, and at VIII succeeded in 
the verbal comparisons and the days of the week; he failed all the higher 
tests. These results showed an absolute retardation of .7 years, relative 
retardation 9 per cent. (I. Q. 91), and gave rise to a classification of “at 
age,” with diagnosis suspended. Because the retardation was so slight he 
was not considered feeble-minded. But he showed many subjective symp- 
toms of subnormality and certain physical anomalies. He could not, there- 
fore, be considered normal, and a diagnosis as to potential mentality could 
not be made. 

He was re-examined by the same examiner ten months later, age 8.5. 
This time he managed to draw a very poor, tho acceptable square, could 
repeat five digits, and showed adequate knowledge of the pieces of money; 
in other respects the examination was as before. He had gained .6 years 
and the mental age was 7.6; absolute retardation .9 years, I. Q. 89, classifi- 
cation either “at age” or backward. A year later, by the same examiner, 
the mental age was 7.8, retardation 1.7 years, I. Q. 82, classification back- 
ward. By this time the examiner’s subjective impressions induced him to 
venture a tentative diagnosis of potential defect, and the boy was admitted 
to. the Training School three months later. The writer examined him at 
that time and found a mental age of 8.0. “Scattering” characterized the 
objective record and the tests failed were characteristic failures of the 
feeble-minded. These data with the subjective data of reaction attitude, 
quality of response, eccentricity, and fatigue, lead again to a tentative diag- 
nosis of mental defect, with the added suspicion of superimposed neuroses. 
A month later, by the same examiner and under practically identical exami- 
nation conditions, the boy tested 9.0, a year’s increase in a month, which 
gave a return to the first I. Q. of 91. This was interpreted to be the most 
favorable reaction the subject could give, which later experience substanti- 
ated. His previous tests had each contained a number of border-line credits 
on different individual tests and at this sitting he managed to get plus credits 
on all these. The examiner felt that the preceding tentative diagnosis was 
considerably strengthened rather than weakened and that the sudden in- 
crease in mental age was due to temporary fluctuations so often found in 
psychopathic subjects and did not represent real mental development. Three 
months later a relatively inexperienced examiner tested him and found a 
mental age of 7.8; the I. Q. was then 76. The writer again examined him 
at the age of 10.9, and obtained a result of 8.2, I. Q. 75, and six months later 
the mental age was 8.0, I. Q. 70, retardation 3.4. It seemed that the tenta- 
tive diagnosis was probably correct. In May, 1915, age 11.9, a different 
examiner established a mental age of 8.6, and in November, 1915, another 
examiner obtained a rating of 7.4, I. Q. 60, retardation 5 years. The tenta- 
tive diagnosis of potential feeble-mindedness could now be changed to a 
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reasonably safe diagnosis of feeble-mindedness of the high-grade imbecile 
or low-grade moron type with psychopathic tendencies. 

Experience with such cases gave rise to the following description, based 
upon the objective data and the subjective impressions gained during the 
Binet-Simon examinations: “The boy is feeble-minded of high-grade 
imbecile or low-grade moron grade. The mental age is variable between 
the levels of 7 and 9 years. It will probably remain slightly variable at this 
level, probably never exceeding 9 nor falling below 7. The basal year has 
never exceeded VI. The boy should receive thorough physical, physiologi- 
cal, and psychiatrical examinations. He appears anemic and in poor health, 
with a tendency to early physical and mental fatigue. There appears to 
be a mental instability which may have either a physiological or neurological 
basis. By psychological ‘faculties’ memory is fair, observation keen, atten- 
tion mobile with voluntary control for only short periods, imagination active 
and fertile, abstract comprehension and reasoning almost totally lacking, 
adaptation fair, motor co-ordination and control poor, general intelligence 
subnormal, specific abilities somewhat unequally devoloped, general mental 
control fluctuating and variable.” _This much and more might be concluded 
from careful observation of the quality and quantity of the reactions under 
the standard situations of the Binet-Simon examinations. Let us see how 
this is confirmed or contradicted by other data. 

Mental Tests—The first Binet-Simon examination was supplemented 
by the form-board test and by the Smedley group of physical and psycho- 
physical measurements. The form-board, first trial, was performed in 24 sec- 
onds, and a second trial in 30 seconds without error. The subjective quality 
of the reactions, as observed, was normal and the speed and errors on the 
first trial were average for 7-year children. The second trial showed a loss 
in speed instead of a gain, presumably a sign of fatigue. The anthropome- 
tric measurements yielded these data: standing height 1196 mm., sitting 
height 658 mm., weight 21 kg., right grip 10.0 kg., left grip 10.0 kg., vital 
capacity 700 cc. By the Smedley tables these measures gave percentiles, 
respectively, of 56, 50, 26, 20, 20 and 0. The slope of the anthropometric 
curve * was 44/13 and the specific nature of the curve was that of a typical 
feeble-minded subject of low moron grade. 

These same tests have been continued at other Binet-Simon examina- 
tions and have shown, in general, this same relation to the mental age 
results. The form-board performances have been markedly variable, rang- 
ing in speed from 13 to 30 seconds, and in errors from 0 to 2. The anthropo- 
metric curve has always been typically defective; although there has been 
definite increase in physical and psycho-physical measurements, it has not 





*E. A. Doll, Anthropometry as an Aid to Mental Diagnosis. Vineland, 1916, pages 
65 and 72 ff. 
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been commensurate with the increase in age, with the result that the curves 
become increasingly defective in type. 

Appearance—At the time of first examination George seemed to be 
of normal size, but anemic and thin. The head was relatively large, with 
prominent ears, thin cheeks, deep-sunken and piercing eyes. General ap- 
pearance suggested poor physical condition with a suspicion of tuberculosis, 
He was sharp and alert, though in a decidedly nervous fashion. Physical, 
physiological and neurological examinations seemed highly desirable. 

Medical Examination—The resident physician’s report at the time of 
his admittance was as follows: “Flat feet. Anterior-posterior spinal curva- 
ture, large outstanding ears. Nasal septum. Wears glasses to correct 
defective accommodation in left eye. Lungs not well developed. Nutrition 
poor. No heart lesion. Knee-jerk exaggerated on left side. Superficial 
veins prominent. No diseased organs.” 

A neurological and psychiatric examination was made by the Research 
Laboratory’s psycho-pathologist, but at the present writing these data are not 
available. So far as the writer remembers, these examinations showed no 
positive defects, although there were suspicions of “constitutional inferi- 
ority.” 

Pedagogical Data—A hasty examination showed that he had no scholas- 
tic ability, and the application blanks stated that he had been to public school 
for a year without result. He was considered a trainable case, but in 
general his school training yielded very meagre results. His defective motor 
co-ordinations kept him from any high degree of accomplishment in manual 
work, his physique prohibited industrial work, and his low mental capacity 
was confirmed by inability to learn academic subjects. Because of the low 
mental ability, poor physique and neurotic disposition he was finally sched- 
uled for out-of-door errands, in which he does well, and finds perfect 
happiness. , 

Personal History—The writer interviewed the boy’s mother, who has 
always co-operated in seeking his best interests. No significant data on 
family or personal history could be obtained. The admission blanks showed 
that he walked and talked late (at 2 and 3 years respectively), that he had 
always been physically delicate and subject to disease, that severe constipa- 
tion was evident in early infancy, that at times he exhibited uncontrollable 
temper and crying, and that he had attended school for one year without 
result. No hereditary basis could be found to account for the condition, 
nor were the natal and post-natal medical history anything but ordinary. 

Social History and Personal Characteristics—No- special data on per- 
sonal history are available, other than the mother’s reports, which were 
negative in significance. The boy has always been docile and gentle. He 
is childish in interests and associations, though he seems on the whole to 
shun companionship, and appears satisfied with his own company. 
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This case typifies to us one of those which need observation and re-. 
examination over a period of years before a certain diagnosis can be 
made. It is interesting to observe, however, that whereas no officer who 
was associated with him was prepared to consider him feeble-minded until 
very recently, the Binet-Simon examination from: the first gave objective 
suspicions of potential defect (in the low basal year and detailed character 
and distribution of responses) and was the most important factor in the 
initial and final diagnoses. 































Training Retarded Children* 


E. R. Johnstone 


The formal training of normal children generally begins when the child 
enters school, usually at the age of 6 or 8, with a mental age the same as 
the chronological age. The formal training of a defective child usually 
begins when it enters an institution or special class, with a mental age of 
from 6 months to 12 or 14 years and a chronological age anywhere up to 20 
or 30 or more. 

The defective children in institutions are broadly divided into idiots, 
imbeciles and morons. The idiots have a mental age up to 2 years. They 
are usually unclean in their personal habits, very unsteady of gait, often 
very excitable or very apathetic, their vocabulary is limited to monosylla- 4 
bles. Some can learn to feed themselves and discriminate between food and 4 
other substances. Their condition is usually easily recognized by their 
flabby muscles, drooling mouth, lusterless eye and inert hand. They are 
generally considered hopeless and helpless. 

The imbeciles have an intelligence comparable to that of a normal child 
of from 3 to 7. Their personal habits are usually clean, their gait is un- 
steady and slovenly, their vocabulary still limited. They may learn to dress 
and undress, but need assistance at the “hard parts.” They learn to do many 
useful things under direction, if they thoroughly understand and if the task 4 
is simple. They lack reason, judgment and will, they are easily led, their 
attention is easily distracted, they do not concentrate, they have little com- 
prehension of property rights, and are generally amoral—not immoral. 
Their training is largely of the larger muscles; picking up trash, wheeling a 
and shovelling, rubbing floors, dressing and undressing. They learn simple 
table manners and simple occupations about the house which they will do 
over and over again with much pleasure, providing, however, there is some- 





*Presented at Pan-American Scientific Congress, January, 1916. 
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. one having oversight to step in whenever an emergency arises. They may 


usually be recognized by their physical and mental instability, their child- 
like actions or some asymmetry, although a few have well-formed bodies 
and make a good first impression. 

No hard-and-fast line can be drawn between the high-grade idiot and 
the low-grade imbecile, and the gradings are almost imperceptible up to 
the high-grade imbecile and into the moron class. 

The intelligence of the moron ranges from 8 to 10, or possibly 14 years 
of age mentally. His personal habits are clean, he usually walks and talks 
well, while he may be slovenly he often takes some pride in his personal 
appearance. He can learn to do simple tasks without oversight and fairly 
complex ones if someone is near to give direction. He can do errands, 
scrub, mend, make and lay concrete blocks, use simple machinery, care for 
and handle animals. He makes a good institution helper in every way; in 
the house, the shop and on the farm. 

He has but little concentration. A plausible tale will lead him astray 
and he is particularly subject to suggestion. Mostly innocent, or ignorant 
of consequences, yet with the appearance of having good sense, he fre- 
quently falls into the hands of the law, where he is all too often not recog- 
nized and punishment or an attempt at reformation follows. There are no 
permanent results from such treatment. 

It is difficult to recognize the moron. When he grows to manhood his 
childish reactions, his ideas of grandeur and power, his queerness and the 
desire for attention (which often leads him to do wrong rather than to 
remain unnoticed) frequently attract attention to him. The best idea of 
his needs may be obtained if you will think of a child of 8 to 12. The 
defective’s growth and development give him certain characteristics not 
found in the normal of the same mental age, however. Changes have come 
about through his environment and experience. 

Those who are over 20 years of age chronologically should not be 
grouped with the younger ones of the same mental age. As Dr. Goddard 
says, “Some study of the situation showed that these older persons were 
doing tasks that seemingly require a higher mentality, but they were doing 
them not intelligently but automatically, ¢. e., after long training and drilling 
they have learned to go through the motions in a more or less efficient 
manner. This well illustrates the way in which feeble-minded persons some- 
times seem to have an intelligence beyond their mental age. The man who 
is 40 years of age but of 10-year mentality had thirty years in which to 
learn not only more 10-year accomplishments than any one normal boy 
could acquire, but also he has had time to learn to do by habit and drill 
many things that he cannot possibly understand.” 

The moron can learn to read and write, to do simple number work 
and to understand the elementary facts of nature, but it must all be very 
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concrete. If great care is not exercised we may often think we are speak- 
ing concretely when the thing is really abstract to the child because it is 
outside of his experience. 

For example the following conversation between one of my boys and 
the examiner occurred while we were trying to find how much he under- 
stood of numbers :-— 

Q. How much are two and one? 

A. Three. 

Q. How much are four and three? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. If you had four apples and Mr. H—— gave you three how many 
would that be? 

A. Seven. 
Q. If you had six apples and gave me two how many would you 


have left? 
A. (After much hesitation). Four. 


Q. If you gave eight ears of corn to your horse—— 
(Interrupting and laughing). We don’t give my horse eight ears of 


corn. 
Q. But suppose you did give him eight ears of corn 


(Interrupting again.) But we don’t give him eight ears of corn. (You 
will observe that he could not suppose a thing that was not done.) 

Q. How many ears do you give him? 

A. Ten or twelve. 

Q. Well, suppose you gave him twelve ears of corn and Mr. H—— 
said you were to give him only ten, how many would you put back in 
the bin? 

A. (Promptly.) Two. 

Q. (After a number of other questions)—How much are twelve 
less ten? 

A. I don’t know that many. 

Q. Suppose you took twelve loaves of bread to the matron and she 
wanted only ten, how many would you take back? 

A. I don’t haul the bread from the store-room. 

Q. Well, but suppose you did take the store boy’s job for a day and 
gave the matron twelve loaves and she only wanted ten, how many would 
you take back? 

A. (After a great deal of hesitation—105 seconds)—Three? 

You see therefore that corn fed to the horses was concrete, but bread 
is abstract to this boy. 

Whoever undertakes the training of defectives must not only subscribe 
to the principles which say “from the concrete to the abstract,” “from the 
simple to the complex,” and “from the known to the unknown,” but he 
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must also be sure that he is really putting them into practice. To exercise 
the right arm forward and back, up and down; then to do the same with the 
left ; then both together; to step forward and back with the right foot, then 
to do the same with the left, then to go through the movements with hand 
and foot at the same time, seems like proceeding from the simple to the 
complex. But the defective finds it much simpler to start at the end—but 
his exercises made concrete by having a medicine ball in his hands, He 
exercises arm, leg and back in the simplest manner, by catching and throw- 
ing a medicine ball. He is happy doing it and the formal exercises must 
come later, much later, if indeed they are needed at all. The application 
may be made to writing or drawing, to music or to sewing or any other 
thing to be taught. 

He who would train the defectives must encourage at every turn and 
never discourage, he must develop the child’s desire to express and never re- 
press and he must radiate happiness. And in the early period of training 
there is not much happiness found in a formal musical scale, the threading 
of a needle, the drawing of a triangle or the writing of the letter “A” ; when 
the child wants to sing “I Have Rings on My Fingers” or wants to “make 
a dress for dolly” or “draw a picture of a man” or “write a letter to dada.” 
The childish mind does not draw plans, gather materials, lay foundations 
and erect a superstructure to build his house. He finds a brick and sets it 
down and says, “This is a house.” The successful teacher of defectives 


~ must be willing to start right there with the child. 


The defective child receives a complete examination in the medical, 
psychological and educational departments upon his admission to a good 
institution. He is placed for his home life with the group with which he 
lives most congenially. His general routine of life is based upon the above 
examinations. 

For his training he is sent to the educational department and for a 
week or two he goes rather freely from class to class—in the English room, 
the weaving class, the wood-working class, the domestic science room, the 
brush shop, the repair shop, the poultry class, the sewing class or the 
gardening class. For, as all of these and similar occupations go to make 
up the daily life of the institution, so must the school department furnish 
training in all of them in order to properly fit the child for the life it will 
actually lead when it grows up. 

At the end of a couple of weeks the child will have begun to show 
preference for certain classes, and it is in these that his first real training 
begins. If we feel that he needs some branch that he has not chosen, we 
talk about that and its advantages, we speak of it as a privilege for him 
and tell him that if he does real well in the other classes, some day he may 
go to that one. And soon he asks for it. In that class he is shown how 
it helps in the other things he likes so much. In every class there is some 
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formal work to be done and here the personality of the teacher must play 
a large part. She must constantly encourage, see the good work and literally 
pat him on the back. 

The learning of the three R’s is very difficult for defective children. 
Parents who say that their one great desire is to have the child learn to 
write a letter home or to read for his own pleasure. seldom realize what a 
task they set. There is grave danger of developing a nervous irritability or 
creating a dislike for all school work by trying to force the child to do 
this sort of work when it is neither ready nor able to do it. Often after 
much patient effort the child proceeds in a parrot-like fashion without real 
understanding of what it is doing. The results are, of course, unsatisfactory 
to child, teacher and parent. It is significant in this connection that out of 
four hundred children we have been able to find only six who are really 
able to set type for the writérpress and yet for several years we have been 
selecting only trainable children. It should also be noted that visitors from 
other institutions say we have a larger percentage of upper grade children 
than most institutions. 

I have in mind a child of eleven with a mental age of seven: His 
reports say “plays all games well, canes a chair fairly well, makes a 
hammock, completes small wood-working pieces, is making good progress in 
the band, a good worker in the gardening class, can do simpie knitting.” 
Yet, although he wants to write a letter, he only succeeds when he tells 
some one els: what he wants to say and then copies the letter that is written 
for him. He wanted to learn a Christmas recitation and after weeks of 
effort succeeds with it until he comes to the part where he spells s-l-e-d 
and k-n-i-f-e, and here he always stumbles, often reversing the letters. 

The real training of defectives must come through the hand. So there 
must be traiaing in personal habits and care, in household duties, in farm 
and garden work, in the shops and along musical lines. The school depart- 
ment should furnish the beginnings of all of this with kindergarten and 
class-room, looking forward to the life the child is inevitably to lead. 

Sometimes after much training along vocational lines a child shows 
its readiness for the three R’s and then of course it must be given its 
opportunity. 

When you hear a teacher of defectives say she is sorry that Saturday 
and Sunday, or vacation time, break into her teaching, because the children 
forget what they have learned, you may be sure she is attempting to teach 
things for which the child is not ready and she is depending upon memory 
to take the place of understanding. It is the same sort of thing that leads 
the fourth grade teacher to say, “I am wasting my time teaching over again 
things that should have been taught in the second or third grade.” Many 
defectives are passed from grade to grade because they are able to memorize 
well, 
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The teacher of defectives must use few and simple words so that she 
may be understood and when she gets an unexpected answer she should 
investigate to see if she herself is not to blame. She must define things in 
terms which are familiar to her children. She must have a voice which js 
pleasing to the ear. She must never scold. She must have a great heart 
full of sympathy. 


The Birmingham Scheme 
For Determining Which Children in Our Special Schools Will Require Per- 


manent and Institutional Care. 


Marion F. Bridie, L.L.A. 
Superintendent of Special Schools, Birmingham, England 


Since the passing of the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, a serious prob- 
lem has presented itself in this country of the free. That is, the problem 
of deciding with unfailing certainty whether a child, if mentally defective, 
may go out into the world, or if he must be forever incarcerated. 

In order to explain myself clearly to those unacquainted with the 
English law, I must deviate slightly. The provisions of the Mental 
Deficiency Act, control all persons under the age of 7 years, and over the 
age of 16 years, together with those incapable of instruction in any 
school. The Defective and Epileptic Children Acts of 1899 and 1914 
make it incumbent on every education authority to ascertain which children 
within its area between the ages of 7 and 16 years require instruction in 
special schools and enforce the provision of such instruction. 

Now, every child who remains in school until the age of 16 years is 
automatically reported to the Mental Deficiency Committee for Permanent 
Care and Control, but if a child is permitted to leave a special school before 
the age of 16, this Mental Deficiency Committee accepts no responsibility 
unless he gets into criminal or other serious police trouble. 

In the lower grades of our children the defect is obvious enough and 
the parents realize only too well that the child will never be able to earn 
his own living or to care for himself properly. But in the higher grades 
it is a burning question what is to be done with him. The child may be 
well-grown and intelligent-looking and be a reasonable, obedient and respon- 
sible being in school; the parent fails to realize that he is not normal and 
insists that he is quite as bright as other children and will therefore be able 
to make good money if allowed to leave and take a situation. Who dares 
to say that this free-born citizen is never to be fit to care for himself and 
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his affairs with ordinary prudence? Some proof must be given in order 
to convince them, yet we must be absolutely fair to the child and equally, 
perfectly fair to the State. 

At the present moment the difficulties owing to the shortage of labor 
in this country are unthinkable. We need the best work of every man, 
woman and child to be cast into the great machine to help on the struggle 
and we grudge every iota of power which is diverted from the nation’s 
needs. We are literally torn asunder in our earnest desire to be absolutely 
and fearlessly just. 

In Birmingham, therefore, we have conceived and worked out a plan 
by which every possible and promising child shall have his opportunity to 
help his country, while hedged around with safeguards to protect him and 
posterity. The scheme is based mainly on the provision of suitable employ- 
ment under supervision and the power of the Education Committee to 
retain any child certified as mentally defective in school until the age of 16 

ears. 

: Suitable Employment—We have approached a large number of firms 
of all kinds in different parts of the city with reference to the employment 
of mentally defective children between the ages of 14 and 16 years of age. 
These firms include carpenters, gardeners, wire and metal workers, etc., for 
the boys and for the girls laundries, leather-stitchers, pinafore and shirt- 
makers and paper-box makers. 

These firms are all willing to employ any of our children if sent to 
them specially by us and they undertake to treat them in every way as 
ordinary employes, giving them the same wages as other boys of the same 
status and letting no one know that they are any way different to their 
fellows. The work to which the children are sent is such that they will have 
had a good grounding in parts of it and are therefore to a certain extent 
able to compete on fair terms with mates. There is one exception to this 
rule—the children in some firms are allowed to return to school for one 
half-day per week in order to continue their general education and to remain 
under the influence of the school. 

As for supervision, this is carried out by a teacher, who visits each 
child at work not less frequently than once a month, in order to see the 
child and confer with the foreman as to the ability, progress and conduct 
of each pupil. 

Power of Recall to School—Only those children are deemed eligible for 
a trial such as this if it is considered that they will be likely to benefit by 
the scheme. This is determined at a half-yearly examination held by a sec- ° 
tion of the Special Schools’ Sub-Committee. The particular children are 
reported and recommended by the assistant superintendent of Special 
Schools in consultation with the head teacher of the school, and are all over 
14 years of age and well-grounded in their work. The committee chooses a 
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suitable firm in accordance with the child’s capabilities and with regard to 
the proximity of his own home; the firm in question (which has been 
already placed on the list of approved and willing firms) is then written 
to about the proposed child. 


We then approach the parent in some such terms as these: “According 
to law, the Education Committee has power to retain in school until the age 
of 16 years all children certified under the Defective and Epileptic Children 
Act. As, however, your child, being over 14 years of age (the leaving age 
for normal children), appears to be suitable and fit to care for himself 
and do reasonably good work, the committee is prepared to allow him to 
be employed and to attend school on one half-day per week only. This 
offer is made to you on condition that the child goes to work at a firm 
which we have already chosen and with which we have made arrangements 
to receive the boy; and also on condition that he remains there until he 
reaches 16 years. If he leaves this place, or fails to give satisfaction to 
his employer, he will be obliged to return to school immediately in order 
to finish his school period.” 


Advantages of the Scheme—The advantages of this scheme are many. 
First of all, we shall have tested the child in order to see if, working under 
good and suitable conditions, he will be able to keep his situation and give 
satisfaction as to diligence, obedience and capability and if he can get on 
sensibly with other workers. The employers are, as a rule, pleased, because 
they know that they will get the child’s best work, for they can return him 
to school if he proves incapable or unsatisfactory. Moreover, the visiting 
teachers will see that the child is happy, not put-upon, and that he has 
suitable work. No child is ever allowed to go to work under 14 years of 
age, and most of them are 14% or 15 years of age; they are actually the 
best and highest-grade children that we have. 


If a child cannot keep his situation and give satisfaction, he returns 
to school ; it may be that he is tried again after a short period with another 
firm and fails again, or even a third and fourth time. It is then obvious 
to parents, teachers and After-Care Committee that a child who cannot get 
on under such helpful conditions will be quite unsuited to go out into the 
world to take his place among normal beings. On the other hand, a child 
with a good sensible home will thrive and succeed under these conditions, 
fully justifying the wisdom of the decision to allow him to go out and earn 
his living. 

This scheme is only in its infancy and will probably need considerable 
modification, particularly after the war, when labor will no longer be so 
scarce. I believe that the principles are sound and as an honest attempt to 
grapple with a very knotty and difficult problem, it will not be unfruitful. 
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A Normal Backward Child in the Public School 


Clara Commons 


During the latter part of October in a recent year a boy was transferred 
from one public school to another in city. This was only one of 
many transfers. He had attended many schools in succession and had 
given trouble in all of them. The truant officer of the district warned him 
that this was his last chance; that if he gave further trouble of id kind he 
would be committed to a reform school. 

His appearance was dejected; he was slovenly clad and ragged; his 
hands and face were dirty; his gait was shambling; he hung his head when 
spoken to. He was full of bad habits, smoking, falsifying and associating 
with the most undesirable companions; lawless and ungovernable at home, 
so that his father had lost heart and patience and was willing and anxious 
to commit him to an institution. By the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test he 
stood two or three points less than three years backward for his age— 
thirteen years—so that it was not justifiable to declare him defective. 

His father is a self-respecting, upright man and a master workman. His 
mother is dead and the father’s control and oversight are lax, so that there 
is a lack of home discipline. 

In spite of the admonitions and warnings he received on entering the 
new school, he fell at once into his usual ways—failed in school work and 
response to discipline, was so ungovernable at home that a member of the 
family visited the school to ask for help and advice. The boy smoked in- 
cessantly, was out late nights and absent from school every two or three 
days. At last he invented a tale about moving and requiring a transfer to 
another school. The story was so plausible, interlaced as it was with known 
truths, that the transfer was about to be issued. The necessity of seeing 
the father before the final papers could be made out disclosed the situation. 

There was absolutely no effort on the part of the boy to reform his ways 
or to do his school work. On the other hand, his mind was bent upon 
devising some way of escape from school. He had no ambition to go to 
work, however, a reason many children offer for wishing to leave school. 

In despair, the principal allowed the boy to visit the class for defective 
children. There he remained one day, received and treated as a visitor. 
He saw the children studying and reciting their regular lessons and making 

things of various materials—raffia, reed, wood, etc. When their regular. 
school work was finished they were at liberty to go to the manual work for 
the remaining minutes of the different periods. A certain period of the day 
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was given entirely to “making things,” as the children expressed it. The 
children were obliged to apply to this what they were learning in the number, 
reading and language work. Or rather it was through the manual work 
that they were all eager to perform, that the academic work was learned, 

At last a sled that a boy had been working upon was finished. He sat 
down on it and pretended that he was sliding down hill. Everybody was 
standing around and enjoying the occasion, the “visitor” among the rest, 
His fancy was attacked and he was overheard to say to the owner. “I wish 
I could make a sled, too.” Here was what the teacher was waiting for; here 
was the key to this lad’s soul, that had not been found in thirteen years of 
his life. He had always been considered “bad,” “vicious,” a “willful truant,” 
and punished accordingly. There had never been an opportunity afforded 
to reach the boy’s inner self. 

The following day a bargain was struck with the boy. It was made ona 
business basis, as man to man—you do your share and you may have the 
reward you desire, and in this case the reward will be immediate. In other 
words, if school work were completed, rules of the school obeyed, habits 
reformed, obedience given at home—hard conditions indeed for him—he 
should be allowed to make a sled to take home at Christmas time. 

The ensuing weeks tell a story of stumbling, of discouragement and 
failure, but a degree of improvement and a glimpse of victory each day. 
Through it all a perseverance, a patience and effort that were pathetic and 
which were an amazing surprise to all who had worked with him. It is not 
easy for a lad of thirteen to correct at once the evil habits of long standing, 
even with a powerful incentive in view. When his part was performed he 
was allowed to work on his sled, which had already taken shape in his 
imagination, failure on his part resulted in his merely sitting and watching 
others work. Strange punishment for one whose sole aim heretofore had 
always been to avoid work. It was a surprise to him to find that punish- 
ment and reward were inevitable and in accord with his own actions. He 
was learning something of a moral code which he had never before con- 
sidered. 

The details of the following weeks are many and vitally interesting. 
There is no claim of absolute reform—six weeks is too short a time for that 
—but the improvement is worth while and convincing. It is worth while to 
the boy and convinces those who see things as they are, that our methods 
with the normal, backward child are wrong; or, rather, that we have no 
methods for them, which is worse. All other exceptional children are ten- 
derly cared for and protected by the State or private means while this child is 
allowed to go unminded, from one discouragement to another until he seeks 
a way out for himself. 

The last day of school before the holidays, a casual observer remarked, 
“What a change there is in J ’s face.” It is true. His face is clean, he 
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lgoks. people in the eyes when speaking and the nervousness and haunted 
look have entirly departed. His school work has improved slowly but 
noticeably. His absorbed and eager expression, the result of honest effort, 
is both pathetic and convincing. He was the happiest boy in school when he 
started home for the holidays with his beloved sled and a Christmas present 
which he had made himself for two members of the family. 

This is but one of the many instances that can be related of the power 
of methods already followed in the classes for defectives, to reclaim for 
the backward normal child his birthright and restore him to the State, a 
happy, useful citizen. 


The Sequel 


During the period of two months and a half that this boy was given 
the opportunity above described, he was not absent from school more than 
two or three days, at the first, without a good excuse. It became necessary 
to make changes that rendered it impossible for him to go on further with 
the work. The day on which he was informed of this fact, or the next day, 
he absented himself from school, and also on several other days for a space 
of time. He was eventually sent to a reform school. 


Entertainment Work in the School 
Hazel S. Capner 


Among the great delights to which our children look forward during 
the year are our entertainments, and particularly those given by the teachers 
and our big Christmas play 

About six teachers’ entertainments are given yearly, not including the 
band concerts and many other entertainments, such as birthday patties, con- 
tests, moving pictures, etc., which are a part of the regular work. 

The teachers’ entertainments are given by the children, assigned to them 
in their regular classes. The children are always anxious to take some part 
in these entertainments, and it does not seem to make any difference te them 
how small the role may be; they feel badly unless they are given something 
to do. 

Fortunately, our children enjoy and seem to appreciate anything, from 
the most beautiful to the most ridiculous music. The same holds true in 
plays, sketches, etc. Thus it is not difficult to find roles which will please all. 

In the preparation of the teachers’ entertainments, besides the time used 
during class periods, the teachers have the privilege of practicing one hour 
daily for about one month previous to the giving of the entertainment. 
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We are seldom able to use a play just as written, but we adapt the 
plays to suit the mentality and capability of the children who are to give 
the play. 

Many special features, as “solo dances,” “folk dances,” “fancy drills” 
and “marching,” are often introduced. 

Of course, music greatly appeals to our children, and the majority have 
a fine sense of rhythm. 

We have found that the entertainments which the children enjoy most, 
either to observe or to take part in, are those witk which they are more or 
less familiar and can understand, as “Boy Blue,” “Cinderella,” “Bo-Peep” 
and “Red Riding Hood.” 

This year I gave the operetta, “Red Riding Hood,” a little play in four 
acts. About forty children took part. Eight took principal parts, and the 
rest made up the chorus or incidental parts. I found it necessary to im- 
prove the play by adding two extra characters, a witch and a fairy, and two 
drills, a wood-cutters’ drill, given by six boys, and an aesthetic drill, given 
by ten girls. 

Every child wore an appropriate and more or less fancy costume, which, 
as you can imagine, added greatly to the attractiveness of the play and the 
pleasure of the children. These little plays are very helpful to the children, 
and valuable training is made possible through such avenues, besides all of 
the pleasure which they give to every one. 

The entertainments train the children in memory, poise and self-confi- 
dence, the last of which is one of the essentials in training this class of 
children. Very often we are able to bring out diffident children and to 
discover little talents which heretofore have been overshadowed by those of 
the more forward children. Also they do enjoy being all dressed up, and 
having all of their friends come to see them the night the entertainment is 


given. 
Little Jean, who took the part of Little Red Riding Hood in my enter- 


tainment, and who had never taken a principal or speaking part before, 
after gaining her confidence while taking part in my entertainment, later 
was given a principal part in our Christmas play, which is the most important 
entertainment of the year. It is the ambition of every child to take part in 
the Christmas play, and they will work well in every class or department to 
gain this special privilege. 

I have assisted in the giving of about six entertainments, and have 
helped with the preparations for the Christmas play during the past eight 
years. After these many-years I truly feel that through our entertainment 
work many of our most valuable lessons are taught. To me the giving of 
an entertainment is one of the most direct avenues to the best that is within 
a child, and I thoroughly 4dvocate the giving of all kinds of entertainments, 
not only in our school, but in all schools, 
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Review 


REPRODUCTION OF SHORT PROSE PASSAGES: A STUDY OF 
TWO BINET TESTS. By A. Travis, Psychological Clinic, Vol. IX, 
No. 7, December 15, 1915, pp. 189-209. 

This article typifies many of the superficial criticisms which are leveled 
against the Binet-Simon Scale. In it the author makes many errors of 
method, treatment of results and conclusions. His aim, moreover, evidences 
a distinct bias, instead of being characterized by that impartial attitude so 
necessary in experimental research. 

The obvious criticisms may be stated categorically as follows: 

1. The title isin error. One Binet test, not two, is under examination. 

2. The methods and procedures specifically set down by Binet and 
Simon are violated in all respects, since 

(a) The test is applied to a group instead of to individual subjects. 

(b) The reaction attitude of the subjects is disregarded. 

(c) The test is examined in isolation rather than as an integral part of 

the whole. 

. (d) Reactions are obtained in writing instead of by oral response. 

3. The results are not checked according to the Binet-Simon specifica- 
tions. 

4. The conclusions drawn from these results are not supported by the 
actual data, since 

(a) The data uphold rather than deny the diagnostic value of the test. 

(b) The author has applied an incorrect statistical criterion. 

(c) The fact that the two parts of the test (as revised by Terman) do 
not correlate highly further supports the value of the test, instead of con- 
demning it. 

(d) The fact that the results of the test (as scored by the author) do 
not correlate with college marks does not invalidate the test, since the test 
is not correctly applied for this purpose. 

(e) By implication, the author commits a fallacy of distribution, in 
that he applies the conclusions arrived at for this one test to the scale as a 
whole. 

5. The author belies his own conclusions, for, although these, if cor- 
rect, would invalidate the test, he recommends the substitution of three 
other passages, thereby approving the test and condemning only the test 
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material. But these substitutes are entirely theoretical, and not experimen. ~ 
tally substantiated. oe 
6. The experiment cannot in any sense be considered an adequate j 
critique, since it disregards all specified criteria and definitions, which were 
easily available. ! ‘ 
E. A. Dott, 








Picnic at Union Lake Park 
As related by David 


I woke up very early in the morning, and got up about 5 o’clock. It 
was a nice, clear morning, and the sun was shining. The boys all walked 
to Bridgman, and at 8.45 the trolley came along and we got on to go for a 
picnic at Union Lake Park, taking our lunch with us. 

On our way down to the park we looked out of the car windows and 
saw the grape farm, lots of roses, the glass factory and the cemetery, 
After a nice, long ride, we arrived at the park. 

We went to the playgrounds, where there were swings, see-saws and 
slides. Some of their swings were like ours, but we all wanted to go on 
the new kind, which were like big boats, pulled by a rope. We stayed on 
these for quite a while. 

Our next stop was at the carouselle, and we each had five rides. 

The scenic railway was broken, and was not safe for us boys to have 
a ride on. 

We then went over to the boardwalk, near the water, and we got on the 
motor boat to take a ride. At little girl about my size steered the boat by 
turning a wheel around, and a man looked after the machine. We saw lots 
of fishes in the water, but we did not have any line, so we tried to grab them 
with our hands, but we could not catch any. 

During the day, at different times, the boys were given money to buy 
candy (Tootsie rolls and kisses), Cracker-jack and popcorn crisp. 

When it got nearly time to go home we had another lunch, and the 
boys bought birch beer and sarsaparilla to go with it. After lunch the boys 
helped to carry the baskets over to the trolley station. Mr. McClure called 
the roll, to see if all the boys were there. It was quite a while before the car 
came, and when we were coming home we had to wait on the switch for 
two cars to pass us. 

We were tired and ready to go to bed as soon as we got to the cottage. 7 
All the boys enjoyed themselves very much, and want to go again soon. 
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